Got  a  cheap  cell  phone  at  work?  At  some  companies,  where  employees  get  an 
allowance  to  buy  their  own  tech  gear,  you’d  have  only  yourself  to  blame,  page  as 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Your  potential.  Our  passion. 

hUcmsoft 


5.  Try  to  blend  in. 

A  Robot  disguise  is  easy  to  make  and  effective.  Use  what  you've 
learned  at  Halloween — silver  spray  paint  a  big  box,  and  some 
tinfoil — to  turn  yourself  into  a  Robot  doppelganger.  ^ 

Gain  their  trust  then  simply  sneak  away.  ^ 


4.  Use  Robot  psychology. 

Even  Robots  feel  love,  and  Robot  romance  is  weird  bu 
bride  of  the  Robot  and  introduce  her  to  the  evil  Robot  Then  just  dim  the 
lights,  and  politely  excuse  yourself. 


X 


6.  Use  simple  science. 

Most  Robots  have  some  measure  of  metal  in  their  bodies,  and  a  big  magnet  (the 
bigger  the  better)  is  often  an  effective  weapon.  Use  it  to  pull  them  off  their  feet 
scramble  their  circuits,  spin  them  around,  etc.  It's  actually  kind  of  fun. 


battling  data  theft,  easier. 


1.  Implement  Microsoft’ Forefrontr 

Forefront  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  simple-to-use,  integrated 
family  of  dient  server,  and  edge  security  products  (such  as  ISA  Server  2(X)6)  that 
helps  you  stay  ahead  of  your  security  threats  more  easily  than  ever. 

To  see  how  Northwest  Airlines  uses  ISA  Server  to  help  provide  secure  remote 
access  to  over  40,000  employees,  suppliers,  and  vendors,  visit  easyeasier.com 


Don  Tennant 


One  View  of  EMC 


Perhaps  you’ve  read  about  the  lawsuit  filed 
against  storage  giant  EMC  by  two  of  its  former  em¬ 
ployees,  chaining  the  company  with  engagii^  in  sex¬ 
ual  misconduct  and  gender  bias.  The  suit  was  filed  in 
federal  court  in  Illinois  three  years  ago,  and  in  September  a 
federal  judge  began  hearing  arguments  about  whether  it  can 

be  expanded  into  a  class-  i  with  a  iair  number  of  EMC  i  in  that  capacity  that  he’d 
action  lawsuit  to  include  employees.  I  can  tell  you  been  on  the  West  Coast, 
all  saleswomen  who  that  the  impression  Fve  |  What  I  discovered  from 

worked  at  EMC  between  taken  away  from  those 


- ;  have  enjoyed  the 

success  it  has  had.  And  it 
appears  to  be  surprisingly 
broad  and  vendor-agnostic. 

Consider  that  Quinsigam- 
ond  Community  College  in 
Worcester.  Mass.,  which 
joined  the  program  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  will  begin  offering 
a  course  on  the  concepts 
and  principles  of  informa¬ 
tion  management  and  stor¬ 
age  technolc^  in  January. 
Although  EMC  designed 
the  course,  it  will  be  taught 
by  Quinsigamond  faculty 


TAKE  THE  HEAT 
OFF  YOUR  SERVER. 
AND  YOU. 


It’s  Transparent. 

It  Will  Take  Your  System  From  Zero  to  Sixty— AuiomaiicaHy! 


Automatically  and  invisibly  solve  disk  performance  issues— forever 

File  fragmentation— the  splitting  of  files  in  tens,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pieces — puts  the  brakes 
on  system  performance.  It  slows  access  to  a  crawl.  It  causes  delayed  application  launches  and  slow 
boot  ups.  It  can  even  cause  system  crashes. 


Introducing  the  first  and  only  completely  automatic  defragmentation  solution.  New  Diskeeper*  2008  with 
InvisiTasking'  defragments  in  real-time,  invisibly  in  the  background.  Intelligently  monitors  and  utilizes 
only  idle  system  resources,  while  users  continue  to  work.  And  with  fragmentation  completely  eliminated, 
your  performance  flies.  Systems  are  maintained  at  peak  performance  and  reliability — automatically! 


his  notebook  may 
crash,  but  his 
drive  won’t. 


solid  state  reliability 


Introducing  the  new  Samsung  Flash  Solid  State  Drive  (SSD). 

No  moving  parts,  except  some  hardworKing  electrons.  A  mean  time 


up  to  20%.  With  a  Samsung  SSD  inside  your  notetxrok,  your  data  is 
always  there  when  you  need  it. 


r.samsungssd.t 


Heft  of  New 
Tech-Buying 
Guidelines 
Mi^  Prove 
Intimidating 


GM  and  the  Pentagon  are 
backing  a  proposed  set  of 
best-practices  rules  for  FT 
purchasing.  But  the  standards 
may  be  too  daunting  for 
snmer  organizations. 

By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


practices  guidelines  for  IT 
purchasing  as  a  way  to  help 
organizations  reduce  the 
risks  and  costs  of  projects. 

But  it’s  uncertain  whether 
the  multiyear  effort  to  create 
a  new  version  of  the  Capabil¬ 
ity  Maturity  Modd  Integra¬ 
tion  (CMMI)  fiamewoik  that 
is  focused  on  the  acquisition 
of  IT  products  and  services 
will  convince  many  compa¬ 
nies  to  change  their  internal 
processes.  The  guidelines 
are  spelled  out  in  a  daunting 
document  and,  as  with  other 
CMMI  process  standards, 
could  take  several  years  for 
users  to  master. 

“It’s  441  pages  of  process 
methodology  talk,  and  very 
few  outside  of  the  largest 
organizations  and  IT  shops 


to  wade  through  it“ 

The  CMMI  for  Acquisi¬ 
tion,  or  CMMI-ACCL  stan¬ 
dard  was  announced  by  the 
Carnegie  Mellon  Sofhvare 
Engineering  Institute  dur¬ 
ing  a  teleconference  held  on 
Nov.  7.  The  Pittsburgh-based 
SEI  devdoped  the  guidelines 
with  IT  users  and  vendors 
in  response  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  and  external  services. 

The  first  public  release, 
called  Version  L2,  is  based 
on  a  draft  that  GM  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  SEI  last  year. 
Ralph  Szygenda,  the  auto¬ 
maker's  CIO  and  the  leading 
advocate  for  the  standard, 
said  during  the  teleconfer¬ 
ence  that  he  is  confident 

Continued  on  page  16 


Innovations  by  InterSystems 

Embed  the  fastest  engine, 


1 1 1 


■  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


close  eye  on  plans 
for  the  company 
when  IBM’s  purchase  of  the 
business  intelligence  firm 
closes  early  next  year,  users 
and  analysts  said  last  week. 


IBM  can  use  its  financial 
muscle  to  improve  support 
for  the  BI  tools.  “[Co^os]  ii 
not  very  strong  in  training, 
documentation  and  custom 


However,  Bross  said  that 
at  this  point  he  isn’t  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  IBM  deal  is  a 
good  one  for  Cognos  users 
in  the  long  term,  especially 


Users, 

Analysts 

Waivof 


1  For  Cognos 

custom-  Some  fear  that  the  $5  billion 
said  that  acquisition  could  prove  costly 
'I“ua  for  non-IBM  sites. 

By  Heather  Havenstein 


“I  am  not  sure  it  will  be 
more  than  a  bolt-on  for 
IBM,”  he  noted.  “For  end  us¬ 
ers,  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
benefit  is.  For  IBM  and  Cog¬ 
nos,  it  means  they  can  get 
into  each  other’s  customer 

Cognos  users,  O’Connell 
added,  must  be  sure  to 
question  their  IBM  sales 


O’Connell  did  note  that 
Cognos  users  are  better  off 
than  customers  of  Hyperion 
Solutions  Corp.  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Objects  SA,  which  have 
recently  been  swallowed 
up  by  larger  vendors  Oracle 
Corp.  and  SAP  AG.  respec¬ 
tively.  Those  companies  will 
likely  force  customers  of  the 
acquired  firms  to  buy  their 
expensive  ERP  applications, 
he  said. 

Oracle  completed  its 
$3.3  billion  acquisition  of 
Hyperion  last  spring,  and 
SAP  expects  to  close  its 


Goldfish  have  a  memory  span  of  3  seconds. 


They  can’t  even  see  the  past,  much  less  the  future. 

ence  and  analytic  software  from  SAS. 

wvvw.«as.com/goldfish 


THE 
POWER 
TO  KNOW 


On  the  Mark 


Disaster  Recovery  b  a  Disaster 


ISASTER  RECOVERY  simply  doesn’t  woric.”  Scary  words 
fiom  Gil  Hecht,  CEO  of  New  York-based  Continuity 
Software  Inc,  who  claims  that  at  least  60%  of  all  disaster 
recovery  (DR)  tests  bomb.  If  he  were  alone  in  his  assess¬ 
ment,  you  could  dismiss  his  view  as  simply  that  of  a  self- 
interested  vendor.  But  Sean  Derrington,  director  of  storage  man^ement 
at  Symantec  Carp,  in  Cupertino,  Calif,  says  that  in  his  company’s  poll  of 


m 


data  center  managers  earlier  this 
year,  half  of  the  respondents  said 
their  DR  tests  had  failed.  The  reason? 
Primarily,  it’s  you  or  your  staff,  says 
Hecht.  “rr  people  m^  changes  ^ 
day  long  to  operational  systems,"  he 
says.  While  they  do  test  the  changes 
in  their  production 
environments,  it’s 
almost  certain  they 
don’t  test  them  from 
a  DR  perspective, 
he  asserts,  even 
if  they  make  the 
updates  to  the  DR 
systems  themselves. 
Why  not  test  the  DR 
side?  Hecht  answers 
with  an  analogy;  “The  only  way  you 
can  test  an  ailing  in  your  car  is  if  you 
hit  a  tree."  In  other  words,  you  can’t 
test  your  DR  systems  without  a  major 
disruption  to  your  daily  production 


environment.  Naturally,  Hecht  has 
a  software  tool  that  detects  whether 
your  DR  system  is  out  of  sync  with 
your  day-to-day  operating  environ¬ 
ment.  The  RecoverGuard  software 
contains  a  database  that  tracks  con¬ 
figuration  differences  between  the 
two  data  centers.  Version  2,  available 
next  week,  includes  a  configuration 
wizard,  an  executive  dashboard  and 
additional  reports.  Pricing  starts  at 
$15,000. 

Get  More  From 
Existing  Reports 

IT  departments  regularly  generate 
reports  for  the  business  side.  Those 
efforts  often  take  the  scripting  or 
programming  skills  of  one  of  your 
staffers  and  a  good  chunk  of  time. 
John  Kitchen,  chief  marketing  officer 
at  Datawatch  Corp.  in  Chelmsford, 


Mass.,  thin|c5  you  mighf  be  Tnissing  a 
better  way  —  generating  new  reports 
from  old  ones.  He  says  existing  report 
data  is  “tnistable,"  and  since  it  has 
often  been  audited,  it’s  an  ideal  source 
for  creating  new  reports.  However, 
the  data  is  also  static,  so  you’ll  need  to 
extract  and  manipulate  the  informa¬ 
tion  and,  ideally,  let  end  users  do  the 
work  themselves,  since  they  know 
best  what  they  want. 

How,  you  ask?  First, 

Kitchen  says,  get  a 
copy  of  Datawatch’s 
Monarchsoftware.lt 
takes  the  data  used  to 
generate  a  report  and  | 
turns  the  info  into 
a  two-dimensional 
table  that  users  can 
manipulate  into  nev 
reports.  Often,  us¬ 
ers  merely  want  to  recast  the  data  in 
new  ways  atjd  ask  you  for  yet  another 
report.  Give  them  Monarch,  and  your 
report  backlog  may  slowly  vanish. 
Among  the  changes  in  Version  9,  due 
by  month’s  end;  Monarch  will  siqjport 
OpenXML,  sport  a  new  Web  admin 
console  and  be  able  to  export  Excel 
formulas.  Pricing  starts  at  $8,995. 

Author  Docs  Via  DB 

As  you  create  applications  for  the 
business,  someone  in  your  group 
is  creating  tbe  documentation  to 
go  with  them.  There’s  often  a  lot 
of  overlap  in  documentation,  since 

napps  borrow 
code  from  one 

you  used  the 
eponymous 
documenta¬ 
tion  tool  firom 
Author-it  Software  Corp.  in  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand,  you  could  easily 
borrow  the  documentation  with  the 
code,  says  CEO  Paul  Trotter.  He  says 
Author-it  stores  content  in  a  data¬ 
base  and,  with  its  new  Xtend  feature, 
reads  what  a  doc  writer  is  typing.  It 
can  then  show  the  author  whether 
the  content  has  already  been  written 
and  approved.  Author-it  can  gener¬ 
ate  content  in  12  different  formats  for 
print  and  online.  Next  year,  TVotter 
the  vendor  will  update  its  revi- 
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WE  DISCOVERED 

IT  S  TIME  TO  DISCOVER  US. 


Ontario 

CA\.\i- 


Scott  Chamey 


Microsoft’s  compute  crime  specialist 
talks  about  building  in  security, 
facing  evolving  threats  and  educating 
his  mom. 


Dom  H  fnninte  you  that  IHcnnan  sOI 
gall  a  pralty  bad  rap  on  taeurily?  We 

used  to  be  the  laughingstock  of  secu¬ 
rity,  and  now  you  read  all  sorts  of  ar¬ 
ticles  saying  you  should  follow  Micro¬ 
soft’s  lead.  The  challenge  is  quite  often 
in  dealing  with  unrealistic  expecta¬ 
tions.  We  still  have  vulnerabilities  in 
our  code,  and  we'll  never  reduce  them 
to  zero.  So  sometimes  we  will  have  a 
vulnerability  and  people  say  to  me,  “So 
the  SDL  [Security  Development  Life- 
Continued  on  pqge  24 


0  @ 

Xeon 

KEEP  DOWNTIME  WHERE 

IT  BELONGS;  “ 

OUTSIDE  THE  OFFICE. 

The  HP  ProLiant  DL380  G5  server  comes  with  Systems  Insigh* 

Manager  (SIM)  software.  HP  SIM  has  shown  an  average 
reduction  in  server  downtime  of  77°o,  by  monitoring  your  system 
and  alerting  you  of  potential  server  problems  before  they  occu' 

Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


Get  the  full  story  in  the  IDC  white  paper  of  hp.com/go/sim7 
or  coll  1-866-545-0297 


■  THE  DRILL  I  SCOTT  CHARNEY 


hat  ■OMthraiiahliM  SOL  praam  rWit  about  the  risk  model  and  how  it  changes 
(ran  11m  (M|lniiin0.Ara  you  taIMM  with  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they  need 
thaaHaotlhalSOLhaahadsnVIataae-  to  adapt  to  mitigate  those  risks, 

earity?  Yes  and  no.  I  am  satisfied  in  the 

sense  that  the  vulnerability  counts  are  What  about  cansanNra  and  Iha  riik  thay 

down  for  Vista  over  the  comparable  poaa7  They  play  a  huge  part  One  of 

periods  in  XF.  We  also  know  that  vul-  the  things  I  talk  about  often  is  my 
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SWISS  SEES  REUABIUTY  SOAR  WITH 
INDOWS  SBWat  CHECKS  RBiHAT  ATGATE 

I  Global  AsrUne^s  Migration 
Yields  99SS%  Reliability 


ZURICH— Si 


Bruce  A  Stewart 

fTTestingNew 
Ideas  in  Managing 


M 


More  than  a  third  of  my 
clients  are  now  using  the 
IT  function  to  experiment 
with  new  ideas  in  manag¬ 
ing.  This  is  putting  the  IT 

forefront  of  experiments  in 
human  resources.  Here’s 
some  of  what  I’m  seeing. 

CotibiiriHw  wwigilicar 
Using  the  model  Jon  Hus¬ 
band  promoted  back  in 
2001  as  ■^wirearchy  ”  these 


real  —  and  profitable. 

They  embrace  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  like  the  iPhone 
and  pervasive  Wi-Fi,  that 
facilitate  participation. 
When  performance  is 
judged,  managers  look  at 
whether  staffers  contribute 
to  user  groups,  whether 
they  are  known  as  the  go¬ 
to  people  for  a  particular 
issue  and  sriietber  they 
have  added  good  ideas  to 
the  discussions  that  pet- 

The  challenge  for  these 
managers  is  to  figure  out 
who  really  performs,  ver¬ 
sus  who  is  just  a  prolific 
commenter  with  nothing 
mudi  to  say  «r  who  has 


OST  YEARS  in  IT  management  have  been  like 
the  ones  that  went  before  them,  but  as  2007 
draws  to  a  dose,  some  real  changes  are  startup 
to  take  hold. 


abandoned  project  tasks 
to  blog  constantly.  They 
ate  experimenting  with 
ways  to  follow  the  orga¬ 
nizational  discussion  and 
evaluate  staffers  without 
being  intrusive  and  with¬ 
out  slowing  things  down 
by  adding  more  meetings 
to  the  workload. 

Contaat  raeraHmant  A 
lot  of  organizations  are 
hiring  people  for  their 
potential,  not  simply  to 
fill  a  job.  They’re  look¬ 
ing  a  firw  years  down  the 
road  to  when  the  great 
demographic  turnover  will 
begin. 

On  some  aging  staffs, 
more  than  20%  of  employ¬ 
ees  are  already  capable  of 
retiring  on  a  full  pension; 
if  they  decided  enough 
is  enough  someday,  they 
would  suffer  no  financial 
penalty.  One  executive 
put  it  this  way:  ’TVe  don’t 
have  a  problem  yet  What 

■  Hiese  chang¬ 
es  are  already 


payingd 

tbreseri 


we  want  to  do,  though,  is 
start  now  to  build  for  the 
future.  We  want  to  raise 
the  caliber  of  the  entire 
group  and  become  known 
as  the  place  to  work,  so  we 
ahvays  get  to  pick  &om  the 
cream  of  the  market.” 

At  these  companies, 
human  resources  doesn’t 
prescreen  r^simiK  for  job 
matches.  The  IT  leader¬ 
ship  teams  spend  signifi¬ 
cant  time  —  about  25%  of 
their  week  —  interview¬ 
ing,  even  when  they  are 
fully  staffed.  They  have 
been  given  money  to  go 
over  head  count  so  that 
they  don’t  miss  out  on 
the  best  talent  they  see. 
TheyVe  also  developed 
skill  maps,  showing  the 
longevity  of  skills  in  the 
company,  and  have  tied 
this  to  technology  portfo¬ 
lio  management  efforts  so 
that  they  can  retire  or  re¬ 
place  older  tools  and  tech¬ 
nologies  in  a  financially 
sensible  way. 

How  are  they  paying 
for  aU  this?  They’re  taking 
on  fewer  contractors  and 
consultants.  After  all,  using 
outsiders  to  do  all  the  inter¬ 


esting  IT  work,  as  they’ve 
done  in  the  past  decade, 
has  become  a  roadblock 
to  hiring  the  best  talent 
available.  Having  a  strong 
in-house  staff  means  theyll 
be  able  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  accommodating 
planned  business  changes 
that  will  require  wrap- 

with  a  homegrown  set  of 
services.  And  hiring  new 
voices  with  fresh  ideas 
diminishes  the  problem  of 
potential  avenues  of  explo¬ 
ration  being  dismissed  too 
easily  by  staffers  who  have 
lived  through  many  failed 

Laadirniiaiyfiara! 

All  of  this  is  leading  to  a 
much  broader  definition 
of  “leader,”  so  that  these 
organizations  have  more 
leaders  than  managers. 
The  next  battle  will  be 
to  overturn  a  system  that 
dictates  that  you  must  be¬ 
come  a  manager  to  get  the 
next  pay  grade.  That  sys¬ 
tem  is  getting  in  the  way 
of  broad-based  leadership. 
And  when  IT  staffers  are 
motivated  to  lead  without 
managing,  managers  will 
be  able  to  truly  manage 
and  develcq)  tteir  people. 
It’s  a  set  of  changes  that  is 
already  paying  dividends 
for  everyone.* 

Bmea  A.  Stewart  is  C£0 
o/ Vancouver,  British 
Columbia-based  Accendor 
Research  Inc.,  an  advisory 
servicesfirmjbcused  on 


enterprise.  He  can  be 
readied  at  bruce. 
aaxntior.com. 
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No  servers  run  cooler. 

Fujitsu  PRIMERGY  servers  beat  the  heat  with  Cool-Safe  "technology. 


rr  organizations  have  always  counted  on  the  performance  and  reliabiiity  of  Fujitsu  PRiMERGY  servers. 
Thanks  to  Cooi-Safe  technoiogy,  they  can  count  on  iower  utiiity  bilis  and  a  smalier  carbon  footprint, 
too.  Even  cooier,  our  new  PRIMERGY  TX1 20  tower  server  for  small  businesses  and  SOHOs  is  the 
smaiiest,  quietest,  most  energy-efficient  tower  server  on  earth.  And  you  don’t  even  need  an  on-site  IT 
staff  because  Fujitsu  PRiMERGY  servers  inciude  PRiMERGY  Server  View  Remote  Management 
software,  which  gives  outside  consultants  or  IT  staff  at  headquarters  all  the  secure  remote  access  they 
need.  How  cool  is  that?  To  find  out,  go  to  http://iis.fujitsu.com/computers/PRIMERGY. 

COOL-SAFE  TECHNOLOGY. 

ana  hdepen(ientar  tunnels  irrptweai^^  ao 
Fi^PRMBiGYser 


FUJITSU 


TNE  POSSIBILITIES  IRE  IIFIIITE 


Dual-core. 
Do  more. 
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-Web  Site 


!  Why  you  need  it;  how  to  build  it 

By  Mary  Brandel 


IT  WAS  NEARLY  10  YEARS  AGO  that  FedEx  Corp.  first 
decided  to  translate  its  Web  content  and  applications  for 
non-English-speakers  throughout  the  world  At  the  time, 
it  was  ahead  of  the  game,  but  today,  companies  in  all  kinds 
of  industries  realize  it’s  crucial  to  speak  to  customers 
around  the  world  in  their  native  languages.  ■  “Five  years 
ago,  I  had  to  make  the  case  for  Web  globalization  and 
translation,  but  now,  it’s  more  a  question  of  how  to  do  it  effectively, 
in  a  user-friendly  and  cost-effective  way,”  says  John  Yunker,  found¬ 
er  of  Web  globalization  consultancy  B^e  Level  Research  LLC  and 
author  of  Beyond  Borders:  Web  Globalization  Strategies. 


Today,  FedEx’s  she  sui^rts  25 
languages,  and  in  many  ways,  h’s  still 
ahead  of  the  game,  because  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  learned  one  of  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  lessons  about  globalizing  a  Web 
site:  It  takes  a  lot  more  than  translating 
words  into  multiple  languages. 

“Web  globalization  has  to  be  a  strat¬ 
egy,  not  a  task,”  says  TVacci  Schultz, 
manager  of  global  content  management 
at  FedEx.  “It’s  something  you  have  to 
build  into  your  processes  and  have  a 


plan  for;  h  doesn’t  just  happen." 

A  lot  of  companies  are  still  learn¬ 
ing  that.  “Most  are  just  now  coming  to 
terms  with  the  unique  challenges  of 


Web  globalization,”  Yunker  says. 

It’s  one  thing,  for  instance,  to  trans¬ 
late  your  main  Web  content  into  a  few 
languages.  It’s  quite  another  to  global¬ 
ize  Web  functions  such  as  shipment 
tracking,  searching,  shopping  carts  and 
reservations,  which  require  varying 
date,  currency  and  behavior  conven¬ 
tions,  he  says.  There’s  also  the  need  to 
branch  out  into  languages  like  Chinese 
that  require  double-byte  character  sets. 

And  it’s  not  all  about  words.  Images, 
colors  and  density  of  content  convey 
cultural  nuances  as  weU,  Yunker  says. 
Consider  as  well  that  few  Web  sites  re¬ 
main  static  for  long  and  that  you’re  often 
working  with  people  on  several  conti¬ 
nents  to  accompli^  goals  like  consis¬ 
tency,  flexibility  and  ease  of  navigatioa 
and  you  can  see  how  gfobalizatkm  com¬ 
plicates  Web  site  management  issues. 

Some  of  the  lessons  FedEx  learned 
include  how  to  create  a  Web  design 
that  accommodates  local  languages 
and  cultural  ntiances  while  maintain- 
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ing  a  global  look  and  feel,  how  to  de¬ 
velop  an  efficient  way  to  manage  the 
translation  process,  how  to  ensure  that 
the  site  aligns  with  global  and  local 
branding  strategies,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  appointing  a  high-level  execu¬ 
tive  sponsor  to  make  sure  everything 
gets  done,  Schultz  says. 

eiOBALVILUeE 

With  the  rapid  growth  in  developing 
markets  anWl  the  woild,  many  com¬ 
panies  have  felt  an  increased  urgency  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years  to  globalize 
their  Web  sites,  says  Kevin  Boloi,  chief 
marketing  officer  at  Uonbridge  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc,  a  Waltham,  Mass.-based 
provider  of  globalization  and  offshoring 
services.  Indeed,  in  Yunker's  atmual 
ranking  of  the  top  200  global  Web  sites, 
he  has  seen  the  average  number  oflatr- 
guages  supported  increase  from  15  in 
2006  to  18  this  year.  The  top  20,  he  says, 
support  an  average  of  45,  and  the  site 
with  the  most  supported  languages  is 
Wikipedia,  with  250. 

The  top-ranking  company  on  Yunk- 
er’s  list  is  Google  Inc.,  whose  search 
interlace  supports  II5  languages  and 
whose  Web  applications,  such  as  Blog¬ 
ger  and  Adwords,  have  been  localized 
into  40  languages.  FedEx  ranks  36th. 

With  globalization  comes  increased 
sofdiistication,  which  means  it’s  not 
OK  to  put  the  U.S.  at  the  top  of  a  list 
of  supported  locales  rather  than  list¬ 
ing  them  in  alphabetical  order;  to  put 
flash  animation  on  your  home  page, 
assuming  it  can  be  easily  viewed  by  us¬ 
ers  in  developing  economies;  or  to  use 
country  flags  to  denote  the  languages 
you  support,  since  many  countries  have 
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someone  in  the  U.S." 

So,  a  big  part  of  globalizing  your 
Web  site  is  about  making  sure  you  can 
efficiently  and  effectively  localize  it, 
especially  when  you  find  that  you  need 
to  support  100  or  more  local  Web  sites, 
Yunker  points  out.  One  way  to  ease  the 
pain,  he  says,  is  to  develop  Web  tem¬ 
plates  that  accommodate  both  global 
consistency  and  local  flexibility. 

In  fact,  when  FedEx  revamped  its 
Web  site,  the  company  designed  a 


items  relevant  to  each  locale. 

“We  put  those  decisions  into  local 
hands,  because  they  know  more  than  we 
would  about  local  issues,"  Schultz  says. 

This  also  frees  local  offices  to  add 
design  elements  that  their  cultures 
expect.  For  instance,  Bolen  says,  Eu¬ 
ropean  Web  sites  tend  to  use  brighter 
and  bolder  colors  than  U.S.  sites  do. 

And  many  Asian  cultures  expect  a 
higher  density  of  information  on  the 
home  page  than  U.S.  home  pages  might 
offer,  notes  Ron  Rogowski,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “You  need  to  trust  the 
local  marketing  folks  to  know  about 
those  differences  and  then  allow  them 
to  design  for  those,"  he  says. 

Novartis  is  currently  revamping  its 
Web  site  using  a  global  template  for 
all  ISO  of  its  country  Web  sites.  The 
template  ensures  that  certain  areas 
of  the  site  feature  a  consistent  color 
scheme  and  layout,  as  well  as  certain 
core  messages.  But  thoe's  also  room  for 
each  country  to  use  color,  images  and 
content  that  make  sense  for  them,  says 
Kiamos  Shah.  For  instance,  when  the 
UK.  passed  legislation  to  ban  smoking 
in  public  places,  Novartis'  UK.  site  em¬ 
phasized  a  “stop  smoking"  campaign. 

The  company’s  template  is  purpose¬ 
fully  flexible  so  it  can  accommodate 
different  styles  of  navigation.  For  in¬ 
stance.  in  the  Middle  East,  people  tend 
to  scan  from  right  to  left  rather  than 
left  to  right,  as  people  do  in  the  US. 
“That’s  the  part  that  most  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  struggle  with  —  having  a  fiame- 
work  that  can  be  tweaked  for  different 
cultures,"  Kiamos  Shah  says. 

Novartis  decided  that  its  first  level  of 
navigation  would  be  horizontal,  which 
Kiamos  Shah  says  is  culture-neutraL 
“but  I  predict  there  vitill  be  more  we 
have  to  do,"  she  adds. 

It’s  important  to  account  for  local 
differences  early  in  the  design  process, 
Schultz  says.  At  FedEx,  navigational 
elements  are  coded  to  accommodate 
differences  in  word  length  among 
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Continued  from  page  30 
lish  words,  while  lapanese  words  are 
about  30%  shorter.  So  if  field  widths  are 
hard-coded,  you'll  constantly  he  trun¬ 
cating  words  or  shifting  to  a  smaller 
font  unless  you  find  a  way  to  dynami¬ 
cally  shape  the  field.  "If  you  do  that 
early,  it's  simpler."  Bolen  says.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  notes,  you're  "six  months  into 
the  design  and  having  to  go  back  and 
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with  native  speakers  to  review  content 
for  local  nuances  and  tone. 

Having  a  translation  memory,  Schultz 
says,  keeps  costs  down  and  quickens  re¬ 
design  efforts.  Without  it.  she  adds,  the 
latest  redesign  would  have  taken  a  year 
to  complete  rather  than  the  four  or  five 
months  it  actually  required. 


how  the  templates  are  coded,"  she  says. 


Developing  a  standard  way  to  man¬ 
age  the  translation  process  is  also 
crucial,  Schultz  says.  Unfortunately, 
because  this  area  is  young  and  evolv¬ 
ing,  it  can  be  complicated,  Yunker 
says.  Some  companies  simply  use 
e-mail  to  exchange  HTML  or  XML 


first  target  language  was  Spanish  for 
the  U.S.  market,  but  it  plans  to  roll  out 
a  site  in  French  for  West  Africa  and 
another  in  Spanish  for  Mexico,  eventu¬ 
ally  supporting  20  to  30  locales. 

Averitt  has  integrated  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  Documentum  content  manage¬ 
ment  system  with  Lionbridge's  Web- 
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Continued  from  page  30 
lish  words,  while  Japanese  words  are 
about  30%  shorter.  So  if  field  widths  are 
hard-coded,  you’ll  constantly  be  tnm- 
cating  words  or  shifting  to  a  smailer 
font  unless  you  find  a  way  to  dynami¬ 
cally  shape  the  field.  “If  you  do  that 
early,  it’s  sinqiler,’’  Bolen  says.  Otber- 


UTF-8  coding,  which  can  be  used  to 
represent  any  character  in  the  world’s 
writing  systems  and  is  backward- 
con^tible  with  ASCII. 

‘Roman  characters  can  be  smaller, 
but  in  iconographic  languages  like  Chi 
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with  native  speakers  to  review  content 
for  local  nuances  and  tone. 

Having  a  translation  memory,  Schultz 
says,  keeps  costs  down  and  quickens  re¬ 
design  effints.  Without  it,  she  adds,  the 
latest  redesign  would  have  taken  a  year 
to  complete  rather  than  the  four  or  five 
months  it  actually  required. 

A  DIFFERENT  APPROACH 

The  Well  Fn^ect  Inc.,  a  not-for^rofit 
corporation  that  advocates  fi>r  and  edu¬ 
cates  women  with  HIV/AIDS,  chose  to 
outsource  most  of  its  translation  process 
to  Lionbridge  when  it  realized  that  30% 
of  its  Web  users  were  outside  the  US. 


larger  to  read  on-screen,”  Kiamos  Shah 
says.  Novartis  stqrports  20  languages, 
‘although  we  could  technically  sup¬ 
port  any  language  we  want  bemuse  of 
bow  the  templates  are  coded,”  she  says. 

STRATEGIES  AND  STANDARDS 

Because  of  the  complexities  that  Web 
globalization  presents,  Scbuhz  also 
recommends  standardizing  as  much  as 
you  caa  For  instance,  her  group  worked 
closely  with  the  business  units  to  de¬ 
velop  what  FbdEx  calls  a ‘tore  language 
strategy.”  That  involves  deciding  which 
of  the  2S  languages  it  supports  will  get 
translated  first  and  naming  a  seniot- 
level  sponsor  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  lavage  strategy. 

“If  we  know  which  languages  we’re 
developing  for,  we  can  easily  accoum  for 
thoseatthebegiimingoftbedevekq)- 
ment  cycle,  without  siqjpOTting  four  lan¬ 
guages  in  cme  release  and  eight  difierent 
languages  in  the  next,”  Schultz  says. 

Novartis  also  has  a  core  language 
strategy.  At  a  centralized  level,  the  com¬ 
pany  translates  articles  and  news  into 
five  languages  that  it  releases  to  coun¬ 
tries  where  those  languages  ate  spokea 

velops  its  own  content  in  the  language 
that’s  appropriate  for  its  locale. 

FedEx  also  worked  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  file  formats  used  by  its  Web 
developers.  ‘Without  core  standards, 
you  don’t  have  a  consistent  process, 
which  was  causing  us  extra  cycle  time 
when  we  sent  out  files  for  translation,” 


Developing  a  standard  way  to  num- 
age  the  translation  process  is  also 
crucial,  Schultz  says.  Unfortunately, 
because  this  area  is  young  and  evolv¬ 
ing,  it  can  be  complicated,  Yunker 
says.  Some  companies  simply  use 
e-mail  to  excha^e  HTML  or  XML 
files  with  translation  providers,  while 
others  choose  a  mote  automated  ap¬ 
proach,  integrating  their  content  man¬ 
agement  systems  with  globalization 
management  software  (GMS),  which 
automates  and  manages  the  translation 
workflow  between  the  company  and 
the  translation  provider. 

Companies  can  either  purchase 
GMS  software  or  find  a  translation 
provider  that  will  host  the  software. 
Vendors  of  GMS  products  iirclude 
Lionbridge,  SDL  PLC  and  Idiom  Tecb- 
nolt^ies  Inc. 

Increasingly  popular,  says  Yunker, 
are  systems  or  providers  that  keep 
previously  translated  content  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  memory.  That  cuts  costs  and 
increases  consistency.  “Over  time,  the 
memory  strings  build  and  build  and  be¬ 
come  quite  valuable,”  Yunker  says. 

FedEx  implemented  globalization 
management  software  with  translation 
memory  and  a  glossary.  It  began  by 
working  with  more  than  28  regional 
translation  providers,  but  over  time  it 
reduced  that  number  to  two  primary 
providers,  phis  a  handful  of  regional 


as  its  English  content,  says  Chief  Op¬ 
erating  OflScer  Richard  Averitt.  Its 
first  target  language  was  Spanish  for 
the  US.  maricet,  but  it  plans  to  roll  out 
a  site  in  French  for  West  Africa  and 
another  in  Spanish  for  Mexico,  eventu¬ 
ally  supporting  20  to  30  locales. 

Averitt  has  integrated  the  organiza- 

ment  system  with  Lionbridge’s  Web- 
services-based  system,  which  handles 
all  the  translation  processes,  including 
translation  memory.  “Their  job  is  not  to 
translate  word  for  word  but  to  take  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  fact  sheet 
and  translate  it  with  all  its  cultural  sen¬ 
sitivity  and  relevance,”  Averitt  says. 

He’s  happy  with  the  results.  When 
he  hired  a  third-party  HTV  specialist 
who  speaks  Spanish  to  do  a  last  review 
of  everything  Lionbridge  translated, 
there  were  only  a  few  tweaks  to  make. 

As  globalization  hits  every  industry 
and  affects  companies  big  and  small, 
anyone  with  a  Web  site  will  likely 
need  to  determine  an  efficient  way  of 
providing  properly  translated,  nuanced 
and  updated  content  while  maintain¬ 
ing  global  consistency.  And  IT  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  this  endeavor. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  figuring  out  how  you 
can  serve  all  those  regional  masters 
from  a  took-and-feel  and  design  per¬ 
spective  without  developing  solutions 
for  each  area,”  Schultz  says.  “Because 
you  can’t  affontto  do  that."  ■ 

Rraadil  is  a  Conqniterworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Sewton,  Mass.  Contact  her 


In  a  first-of-its-kind  project,  health  care 
data  is  made  available  to  Denmark’s 
5.3  million  residents.  By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


countries,  faced  a  serious 
health-related  quandary: 
how  to  deliver  efficient, 
effective  and  affordable 

increased  demand  for  services. 

But  unlike  many  others,  Denmark 
harnessed  IT  to  create  a  national 
health  portal  to  help  drive  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  health  care  system.  This 
portal,  called  Sundhed.dk  (sundhed 


I  collaboration  among  health  care  pro¬ 
viders,  btxisted  efficiencies  and  even 
I  improved  the  quality  of  care. 

I  The  Danish  National  e-Health  Portal 
is  attracting  attention  from  around 
1  the  globe,  thanks  to  its  innovation  and 
I  success.  Ifs  also  the  2007  winner  in 
the  health  care  category  in  Computer- 
I  world’s  annual  Honors  Program. 


They’re  all  talking  about  it,  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  something  like  this.” 

I  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  London- 


could  create  efficiencies  in  health  care. 

But  Klamer  says  he  didn’t  want  to 

moted  specific  products;  he  saw  the 
need  for  something  broader  and  much 
more  interactive. 

’”We  needed  a  concept  that  would 
give  us  better  coordination,  better 
quality  and  a  better  patient  flow,  as 
seen  by  the  professionals  and  the  pa¬ 
tients  also.  And  it  was  important  that 
the  portal  could  also  be  a  link  between 
the  professional  partners,  e.vchanging 
ideas  about  the  patients,”  he  explains. 

Many  people  shared  those  goals  and 
came  together  to  build  Sundhed.dk, 
says  Morten  Elbaek  Petersen,  CEO  of 
the  Danish  National  e-Health  Portal. 
The  key  players  in  the  country’shealth 

Continued  on  page  36 
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the  various  stakeholders  in  the 
country’s  public  health  services): 
Kristian  Ebbensgaard.  former 


Take  back  control  of  the  develops  with 
IBIVILotiK' Notes’ and  Lotus'  Domino'  8. 

ConMead-userpndaeOiHfbypuWngtheapplia^ 
and  tools  everyone  uses  all  in  one  place.  An  intuitive,  Web-Kke 
interface  means  users  can  work  more  efficiently  and  with 
mirumal  rr  support 

ConMt^emrlntimenl  by  easily  creating  WebZO-b^ 
composite  appUcadons.  Your  co-worirers  now  have  a  role- 
based  work  space  so  they  can  quiddy  adapt  to  Sieir  changing 
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government  officials,  the  pharmacists 


hospitals  and  their  CIOs  —  created  the 
Danish  National  e-Health  Portal  and  in 
May  2002  hired  Petersen  to  run  it 

"There  was  room  to  do  something 
completely  different,  room  to  use  the 
Internet  in  a  new  way  that  brought 
everybody  together,"  says  Morten 
Godiksen,  public  relations  manager  at 
Sundhed.dk. 

The  new  agency  received  €7.5  mil¬ 
lion  from  those  partners  to  create  and 
implement  Sundheddk.  Petersen  says 
the  agency  in  2003  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  to  build  the  portal  to  Acure,  part 
of  IBM  Denmark  A/S  in  Copenhagen, 
because  the  company  understood  the 
need  for  integration  and  a  platform 
that  could  easily  be  built  upon. 

The  portal  is  a  I2EE  environment 
built  on  Java  and  Enterprise  JavaBeans, 
exfdains  Torben  Hagen  Britze,  the 
ongoing  lead  IT  development  person 
from  Acure.  Other  teclmology  choices 
include  IBM  products  such  as  Tivoli 
Access  Manager,  WebSphere  Portal 
Server,  WebSphere  Application  Server 
and  Database  n,  and  Interwoven  Inc.’s 
TeamSite  for  content  management 

The  first  of  the  project’s  three 
phases  went  live  December  2003,  when 

tkm  portaL  The  next  two  phases,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  2004,  first  supported  collabo¬ 
ration  and  then  full  communication 
along  with  the  ability  to  monitor  and 

The  Danish  National  e-Heahh  Portal 
extended  its  contract  with  Acure  to 
devek^  and  improve  the  site. 

Denmaik  had  some  advantages 
when  officials  first  started  work 
on  Sundhed.dk.  Some  85%  of  the 
country’s  health  care  services  are 
puUicly  financed,  making  for  a  very 
homogeneous  system,  Petersen  says. 
And  every  Danish  citizen  already  had 
a  personal  identification  number  that’s 
used  for  various  public  frinctkms,  such 
as  paying  taxes,  checking  out  library 
bo^  and  labeling  health  care  reco^ 

Moreover,  many  of  the  IT  building 
blockspeededtomakeSuiidhed.dk 
work  were  already  in  place  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  medical  practices  and  institutions 
that  serve  patients.  Godiksen  points 
out  that  many  in  the  health  care  sector 


already  had  Web  sites,  medical  data¬ 
bases  and  electronic  patient  records; 
the  only  thing  lacking  was  the  coordi¬ 
nation  to  put  them  all  together. 

“The  Danish  portal  is  really  only 
possible  because  they  had  implemrat- 
ed  those  other  things,"  Edwa^  says. 

POCKETS  OF  RESISTANCE 

That’s  not  to  suggest  that  the  Danes 
didn’t  encounter  obstacles. 

Britze  says  the  need  to  build  up 
information  in  the  months  before  the 
portal’s  debut  put  a  strain  on  contrib¬ 
uting  institutions.  However,  an  en¬ 
hancement  in  the  content  management 
system  that  allowed  editors  to  preview 
content  helped  ease  that  pressure. 

And,  Britze  says,  the  standard 
software  available  in  2003  couldn’t 
support  the  portal’s  requirements  for 
hi^  availability  as  well  as  some  of  its 
specific  functions  —  a  challenge  met 
ly  working  with  software  vendors  to 
develop  the  needed  functionalities. 

Moreover,  some  general  practitio¬ 
ners,  who  provide  most  of  the  health 
care  services  in  Denmark,  didn’t  want 
to  be  part  of  the  project,  Petersen  says. 
Others  didn’t  have  the  supporting 
technology  they  needed  in  their  prac¬ 
tices  —  and  th^  resisted  getting  it 

“When  you  get  IT,  it  takes  time  to 
learn  it  And  [doctors  are]  there  to  help 
patients,  not  for  learning  IT,"  he  says. 

Citizens  have  also  been  slow  to 
obtain  digital  signatures,  which  work 


with  the  national  ID  numbers  to  allow 
secure  access  to  personal  information. 
Tm  not  sure  if  everyone  has  felt  the 
motivation  or  understands  the  benefits 
ofit*  Godiksen  says. 

Good  public  relations  helped  solve 
those  problems.  “It  was  due  to  good 
stories  that  we  ttirned  around  that 
struggle,"  Petersen  says,  adding  that 
backing  from  the  general  practitioners’ 
union  helped  win  siqiport  as  well. 

Today,  Sundheddk  logs  about 
250,000  unique  visitors  per  month, 
Godiksen  says.  Visitors  can  access  not 
only  general  health  information,  but 
also  patient-specific  material  such 

doctor’^  instructions  and  upcoming 
appointments. 

Godiksen  says  he  sees  a  future  that 
allows  for  more  online  interaction  — 
peih^  chat  rooms  where  doctors  can 
answer  questions  in  real  time. 

But  Godiksen  says  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  goal  is  to  simply  increase  the 
portal’s  use.  He  says  thm  are  about 
5  million  people  in  Denmaik,  includ¬ 
ing  150,000  health  care  profi»sionals, 
and  if  s  clear  that  more  people  use  the 
health  care  system  than  arc  using  the 

“Sundheddk  is  the  interfece  to  every 

Britze  says,  “and  the  potential  is  huge."  ■ 
Platt  is  a  Computerworld  contributirtg 
writer  in  WalAam,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 


NOVEMBERS,: 


FUTURE  WATCH 


GEHINGTO 
THE  CORE 

Inters  CTO  says  muHicore  and  many- 
core  machines  are  the  only  way 
to  keep  Moore’s  Law  on  track.  But 
programming  for  paraiiei  processing 

is  a  whole  new  ballgame. 
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■  FUTURE  WATCH 


Continued  from  page  38 

lief  for  a  moment  that  you  can  actually 

get  all  those  cores  working  together. 

liw  yurt?  We  have  been  talking  about 
terascale  for  the  past  couple  of  years, 
and  we  are  demonstrating  an  80-core 
[processor  chip].  Our  [future]  product 

is  Larrabee.  It’s  not  80  cores;  we  can  do 

things  like  that  in  research  because  we 
don’t  care  how  much  it  costs.  Out  hope 
is  that  that  will  stimulate  software  de¬ 
velopers  to  bring  terascale  applications 
to  market.  We  are  talking  about  early 
production  [of  Larrabee]  in  2009. 

How  many  com  wM  LanabM  haw? 

I  can’t  comment  on  details  about 
the  first  product.  It’s  sufficient  to  say 
“more  than  I0,“  which  is  what  we 
define  as  the  boundary  between  multi¬ 
core  and  many-core.  It’s  better  to  think 
of  h  as  a  scalable  architecture  family, 
with  varying  numbers  of  cores  de¬ 
pending  on  the  application. 

In  liw  yaan.  wl  vhftoly  al  now  soft- 


wan  bo  wrWm  for  muMph  procanort? 

Yes,  but  people  will  not  go  back  and  re¬ 
write  a  lot  of  existing  software.  I  don’t 
think  word  processors  need  16  cores 
grinding  away  on  them. 

than?  Yes,  it’s  a  whole  new  ballgame. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  academic  community  on  this 
problem.  They  got  all  fired  up  about 
parallel  programming  about  20  years 
ago.  Everywhere  you  went,  people  were 
working  on  parallel  programming,  but 
it  never  came  down.  It  remained  in  the 
high-performance  computing  space. 


conqniter  you  buy  has  two  or  fimr  or 
eight  or  maybe  a  lot  more  cotes.  IWenty 
years  ago,  the  market  for  [multiproces¬ 
sor]  machines  wasn’t  big  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  kinds  of  R&D  to  teaily  move 
the  ball  down  the  field.  It’s  a  disiq)point- 
ment,  but  not  a  surprise,  that  not  much 
happened  over  20  years.  Now,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  incentive  is  there,  and  the  RScD 
budgets  are  there.  We  know  we  can’t  sell 


hundreds  of  millions  of  pi 
people  can’t  program.  But 

flat  part  of  the  learning  i 


IWiataratlwpcadwiilcrPMirelwrido- 

ing  PPWT  [Until  recently,]  they  weren’t 
even  teaching  parallel  programming. 


FUTURE  WATCH  ■ 


You  could  get  a  Ph.D.  in  computer  i 
science  and  never  write  a  parallel  pro¬ 
gram.  But  now  himdreds  of  universi¬ 


on  fimding  programs  to  reignite  aca¬ 
demic  research  in  parallel  program¬ 
ming  and  architectures. 

We  went  out  to  the  universities  and 
talked  about  these  plans.  They  said, 
“This  is  great,  because  we  weren’t 
talking  about  this.”  It’s  sort  of  like  the 
elephant  in  the  room.  We  are  all  buying 
dual-core  this  and  quad-core  that,  but  no 
one  was  saying,  “We  really  don’t  have 
much  technology  to  do  all  this  stuff” 


naly?  Take  a  look  at  our  CT  —  a  dialect 
of  C  for  “througlqrut”  computing.  It 
raises  the  level  of  abstraction  so  pro- 
graimners  ate  not  dealing  with  parallel- 
ion.  You  can  think 


doiw  Mi  in  software?  If  you  rely  on  the 
operating  system  to  schedule  all  those 
threads,  you  are  probably  dead  in  the 
water.  We’ve  developed  an  architec¬ 
ture  for  hardware  thread  scheduling 
and  done  extensive  simulation  of  it  to 
understand  the  trade-oSs  and  refine 
the  mechanism.  It’s  too  early  to  say 
which  product  will  have  it  and  when  it 


tag?  We  have  bcei  this  pttrblem  inter¬ 
nally. 'There  is  this  unfounded  belief  in 
Amdahl’s  Law  [which  limits  the  speed 
that  can  be  gained  by  adding  more  proc¬ 
essors].  It’s,  “Tve  got  this  program,  and 
it  doesn’t  get  fiister  after  finir  cores.  You 
put  eight  cores  on  it,  and  it  still  runs  at 
the  same  speed.”  I  hear  that  all  the  time. 
But  then  we  take  a  look  at  it  and  we  go, 
“You  know,  you  didn’t  really  think  about 
it”  But  there  may  be  another  way  where 


you  don’t  get  as  much  performance  in 
the  two-to-firuiKore  range,  but  it  keeps 
scaling,  so  you  take  a  slower  initial  posi¬ 
tion,  but  you  can  scale  to  16  or  32  proces¬ 
sors.  It’s  a  matter  of  clever  algorithms, 
different  deconqxrsitkm  of  the  problem 
and  using  better  tools  that  make  ded- 


steam.  The  memory  guys  have  already 
hit  that  point,  baacally.  They  cant  make 
those  memory  cells  any  smaller.  So  re¬ 
searchers  are  looking  at  quantum  effects 
like  spin,  artd  some  early  results  arent 
bad.  Spin  has  some  nice  things  about  it, 
both  in  terms  of  perfixmance  and  power. 


M  Mr  in  10 IWM?  Yes,  but  I  woirldnt 
be  mote  aggressive  than  that  We’d 
want  to  make  the  transitkm  seamlessly. 
We  wDuldnt  want  to  say,  “OK,  there 
will  be  t»  new  tnicrrqrrocessois  for  five 
years  while  we  figure  out  spintTonics.”  ■ 


■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  I  C.J.  KELLY 

A  Tough  Time  to 
LoseaStaffer 

There’s  a  state  hiring  freeze,  and  IT  is 
alrea^  short-staffs.  But  is  there  ever 
a  good  time  for  a  resignation? 


process.  I've  rocked  the  soon-to-be-vac 
boat,  and  it's  still  rocking.  tion  filled  in  th< 
Through  it  all,  we  have  a  hiring  freeze, 
been  short-staffed,  but  the  As  much  as  I 


TrouHe 

Tictet 


is  leaving, 

ACTION  PLAN:  Accept 
the  tact  that  it's  iinpa^ 


keys  to  the  kingdom. 

Then  there's  the  trus 
issue.  Again,  this  becoi 
mote  of  a  burden  with 


But  I  couldn't  come  in  realloca 
here  and  be  happy  with  the  And  I  m 
status  quo.  I  was  charged  string  1 1 

with  securing  systems,  so 


various  security  technolo¬ 
gies.  We  now  log  network 
activity,  grant  access  on  a 
need-to-know  basis,  docu¬ 
ment  our  processes  and 
use  a  continuous  self-audit 


ortunately, 
we've  been  documenting 
the  environment  for  the 
past  two  years,  so  we'll 


But  in  spite  of  the  level 
of  trust  I  feel,  I  know  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  that  secu¬ 
rity  is  not  about  feelings.  ■ 


always  make  me 
raviewwhatl 


only  need  to  update  those  This  wedc’s  journal  is 

documents.  Next,  I  have  to  ten  a  real  security  n 
ensure  that  the  exit  doesn't  ager,  XJ.  Mir,''  who 


Seize  the  Value  in  Business  Services! 

SaaScon  2008  •  March  25-26,  2008  •  Santa  Clara  Convention  Center  •  Santa  Clara.  California 


Learn  how  CIOs  and  their  teams  exploit 
SOA,  Web  2.0  and  Business  Services 

Hear  presentations  from  world-class 
IT  executives 

Meet  key  players  who  are  making  the  SaaS 
delivery  model  secure,  reliable  and  efficient 


Featured  Presenters  for  2008  include: 


Topic  areas  Include: 

•  Moving  mission-critical 
applications  to  the 
business  services  model 

•  Measuring  success, 
embracing  best  practices 
and  avoiding  pitfalls 

•  Understanding  a  delivery 
model  in  transition 

•  Balancing  risk  and  reward 

•  Securing  data  you 
don't  control 


www.saascon.com 


JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  for  CIOs  vary  widely.  Some  com¬ 
panies  recognize  that  day-to-day  IT  activities  often  make 
it  dififtcnlt  to  imdertake  long-term  planning.  They  create  a 
corporate  CIO  position  for  someone  wdiose  sole  purpose 
will  be  to  develop  and  communicate  long-term  IT  vision 
and  strat^.  These  CIOs  have  no  operational  responsibilities 


(or  resources)  or  infra¬ 
structure  or  applications 
to  deliver.  Th^  are  given  a 
small  staff!  a  small  budget 
and  many  dotted-line  re- 
portii^  relationships  with 
divisional  information  of¬ 
ficers  (DIO),  who  manage 
operational  activities  in 
the  business  units. 

Bewarel  This  job  is  usu¬ 
ally  designed  for  failure. 

It  is  normally  filled  by  a 
CHUMP  (a  CIO  hired  for 
undoable  management 
and  planning)  who  is  fired 
and  replaced  within  a  few 
years.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  happens; 

■  Hm  CHUMP  CttiTntM 
pra^wi.  CIOs  build  cred¬ 
itability  by  solving  prob¬ 
lems  for  their  customers. 
With  limited  resources, 
CHUMPS  are  unable  to 
provide  new  IT  capa¬ 
bilities  or  address  complex 
business  problems.  As  the 
organization  learns  that 
the  CIO  is  unable  to  help, 
divisions  stop  calling, 
making  the  CHUMP  ir¬ 
relevant.  (Except  for  CIOs 
of  outsourced  organiza¬ 
tions,  who  usually  have  the 
outsourcer’s  staff  to  solve 
problems.) 


■  IndhMiabinlws 
■>HylowiVort|itan*lhitf 
UwydUn'tlMlpdavMoik  Vi¬ 
sion  and  strategy  are  best 
developed  coUaboratively 
rather  than  presented  and 
imposed  from  on  high. 

In  large  organizations,  im¬ 
plementing  a  new  IT  strat¬ 
egy  requires  many  people 
to  change  their  actions. 
Allowing  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  shaping  the  new 
strategy  improves  buy-in 
and  long-term  support. 

But  CHUMPS  are  told  to 
develop  a  corporatewide 
IT  strategy  and  “teU” 
the  business  units  how  to 
comply.  The  new  CHUMP 
at  one  global  organization 
wanted  to  involve  DIOs 
in  a  cdlaborative  strategy- 
development  process. 
Given  budget  constraints 
and  time  zone  complica¬ 
tions,  she  was  told  to  limit 
meetings  to  one  per  year, 
making  collaborative  strat¬ 
egy  development  nearly 
impossible  and  virtually 
ensuring  failure. 


■  Beware!  This  job 
isusualydesigmd 
forfalure. 


CHUMPS  are  typically 
found  in  organizations  that 
have  strong  business  units 
and  weak  central  staffs. 
Although  the  organization 
acknowledges  that  some 
shared  services  (enabled 
by  IT)  would  reduce  costs, 
these  efforts  typically  get 
bogged  down  in  politics. 

One  company  decided 
to  standardize  desktop  and 
communication  functions 
globally.  Each  business 
unit  was  directed  to  con¬ 
tribute  money  and  staff 
to  this  effort,  coordinated 
by  the  CHUMP.  Since  the 
DIOs  didn’t  want  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  succeed,  many  of 
the  assigned  staffers  were 
either  incompetent  or  had 
other  (higher)  priorities. 
The  CHUMP’S  project 
limped  along  until  it  was 
eventually  canceled. 

■  TIw  CHUMP  k  an  M*y 
targat  Big  penalties  can 
result  from  violations  of 
the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act 
and  other  regulations, 
such  as  records  retention, 
privacy  and  e-waste  man¬ 
dates.  Even  if  the  problem 
occurs  in  a  business  unit. 


corporate  level 

California  recently 
charged  a  company  with 
failure  to  properly  pay 
hourly  workers  for  breaks. 
Since  the  ruling  came 
down  on  the  company 
rather  than  on  a  specific 
business  unit,  the  CHUMP 
spent  a  lot  of  time  defend¬ 
ing  himself,  even  though 
he  had  repeatedly  warned 
the  affected  business  units 
to  improve  their  time  ac¬ 
counting  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  It  took  several  months 
before  responsibility  was 
shifted  to  the  appropriate 

^^1^  CHUMP  hnltde 
powar  to  raward  or  pinMi. 

Because  of  their  dotted- 
line  reporting  relation¬ 
ships,  CHUMPs  often 
have  little  power  to  affect 
performance  appraisals 
or  compensatioa  As  a 
result,  they  are  frequently 
ignored  by  DIOs. 

It’s  tempting  to  accept 
a  CIO  job  that  lacks  the 
pressure  of  day-to-day 
responsibilities,  but  you 
will  be  trading  operational 
problems  for  political 
machinations.  Don’t  accept 
a  job  that’s  largely  unwork¬ 
able  and  usually  doomed. 
Without  sufficient  resourc¬ 
es  and  authority,  you  have 
nothing  to  leverage  and  no 
real  pathway  to  success.  ■ 
Bart  ParUna  is  managing 
partner  at  LouisviUe,  Ky.- 
based  Leverage  Partners 
inc.,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 
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Turn  back  network  time. 


Stop  missing  critical  events. 

For  a  trusted  approach  to  problem  resolution  rely  on  the  Network  Instruments* 
GigaStor”  appliance.  Everything  is  recorded — every  packet  every  protocol,  every 
transaction  for  hours,  days,  even  weeks.  The  unique  GigaStor  Interface  provides  an 
efiiecttve  way  to  go  back  in  time  to  determine  not  only  when  the  appl'rcation  went 
down  but  why. 

Resolve  intermittent  network  problems,  track  compliance  efforts,  isolate  VoIP  call 
quality  issues,  and  more  on  the  most  complex  WAN,  Gigabit  and  1 0  GbE  networks. 
Find  out  how  you  can  turn  back  the  clock  with  the  GigaStor.  After  all,  your  network 
history  shouldn't  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

^GigaStor  Get  proof.  Take  action.  Move  forward. 


Learn  more  about  GigaStor.  800-566-091 9 
www.Networklnstruments.com/Time 
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Get  our 
free  book 


E-mail  FrceBook  a  ITWalchDogs.com  with  yocct  moiling  oddress 
or  coll  CIS  at  512-257-1462. 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERVCRLD 
AterketplacejAdvertlsing  Section 


The  Computerworld  MaAetplace  advertising  section  r®ches  more  than 
1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every  week.  Marketpladt  advertising  helps 
Computerwoiid  readers  conpfre" the  best  values,  locate 
new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  ar^  services  for  their  IT  needs. 
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43%: 

'21%' 


Time’s  A-Wastin’ 


Students  Join  the  Club 


The  Computing  Technology 
Industry  Assodahon  has  added 
a  student  membership  category. 
IT  StudmtPro.  to  Its  CompTIA 
IT  Professional  program.  For  just 
$X)  a  year.  CompTIA  IT  Pro  stu¬ 
dent  members  the  following: 
■  Online  Information  and  com¬ 
munication  forums  to  help  them 


Cheap  Work 
Cellfiione? 

SOME  EMPLOYEES  HAVE  ONLY 
THEMSELVES  TO  BLAME 
Soma  companies  are  getting 
out  of  the  business  of  outfit- 


■  Q&A 

Andrew  Sears 

Jlie  IS  dopartnicnt  chainnan 

at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore  County  (UMBC) 

discusses  that  sch(X)rs  dramatic 
uptick  in  Id’ students. 

;  Enrollments  in  under- 
!  graduate  rr  programs 
I  around  the  country 
;  have  declined  by  40%  | 


■  Access  to  CompTIA  IT  Pro  re- 

saarch  roports  and  articlas 

related  to  IT  careers. 


■  Access  to  a  portal  lor  bidus- 


[  Cbrapu/erworfd.com  ["Office  Tech- 
;  nology's  Next  Step:  Do-It-Yourself 
I  Shopping."  July  10].  they  are  giving 
I  their  workers  allowances  and  telling 
them  10  get  whatever  they  feel  will 
help  them  do  their  jobs  best.  If  they 
go  high-end.  they  have  to  cough  up 
the  difference,  and  if  they  go  cheap, 
they  can  pocket  the  change. 

The  companies  are  finding  that 
theyspendlessmoney.andei 
ployees  are  more  content  for  having  ^ 
been  given  a  bit  of  control.  Some 
people  raise  concerns  about  com¬ 
pliance  and  security  issues,  or  even  I 
the  prospect  of  employees  growing  ' 
distant  from  their  IT  departments. 

But  what  seems  to  be  winning  the 
day  is  the  realization  that  a  bit  of  em¬ 
powerment  can  make  some  lech- 


imbusLHowdoyou 
;  explain  UMBC’s  recent 
i  reversal  of  this  trend? 

j  We've  seen  the  same  de- 
;  dine  as  reported  nationally  since 
;  2001,  For  the  last  couple  of  years. 

I  we've  been  looking  at  what's  lead- 
I  ing  to  this  decline  when  we  know 
I  there  are  still  a  lot  of  iobs  out  there. 

;  We've  been  doing  more  outreach 
I  with  Wgh  school  students,  parents 
I  and  guidance  counselors  about  the 
I  lobs  that  exist,  the  opportunities 
;  out  there  and.  more  importantly. 

I  the  nature  of  the  lobs.  Working  in 
I  IT  isn't  just  about  sitting  behind  a 
I  computer  it's  very  people-oriented, 
j  The  students  and  guidance  coun- 
;  selors  have  been  the  main  locus. 

We  had  a  43%  decline  [in  enroll- 
I  ment]  in  our  computer  science  and 


from  2002  to  2006.  But  when  you 
look  at  just  the  incoming  freshman 
class,  we've  seen  a  40%  lump  over 
previous  enrollments. 


I  would  be  hesitant  to 
say  that  outreach  explains 
i  all  of  this  increase.  Stu- 
I  dents  are  seeing  there  are 
more  [job]  opportunities. 

How  many  high 
schools  have  you 
visited?  Last  spring, 
we  had  an  event  [that  attracted] 

40  to  50  high  school  guidance 
counselors.  As  a  follow-up  to  that, 
we  were  invited  to  speak  with  high 
school  and  middle  school  teachers 
in  a  neighboring  county,  and  250 
teachers  were  present. 

Are  you  reaching  out  to  other 
types  of  majors  within  UMBC? 

We've  pul  out  information  about 
our  program  in  appropriate  places. 
Students  transfer  into  our  program 
from  another  major  or  as  an  unde¬ 
clared  major  joining  the  program, 
but  we  don't  have  any  firm  data  on 
that  Transfer  students  are  another 
major  population  for  us  -  students 
whostartatanearby  two-year 
institution  and  come  to  UMBC  to 
complete  a  four-year  degree. 

-THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
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Andrew  Sears 

The  IS  department  chairman 

at  the  University  of  Maryiand, 
Baltimore  County  (UMBC) 

discusses  that  school’s  dramatic 
uptick  in  IT  students. 


Time’s  A-Wastin’ 

A  OQ/  Percenlag*  of  managers  who  say  their  subordinates  spend 
/O  nxxe  than  10%  of  their  time  on  non-work-related  activities. 


Percentage  who  say  they  themsetves  spend  more  than  10% 
^X/0  of  their  time  on  non-work-retated  activities. 


C0t7iputerwDrfd.com  COfhce  Tech¬ 
nology's  Next  Step:  Oo-tt-Yoursetf 
Shopping.'  July  10].  they  are  giving 
their  workers  allowances  and  lelhng 
them  to  get  whatever  they  feel  will 
help  them  dothelrjobshestlfthey 
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Co-Branded 


EMAIL 

BLASTS 


Reach  your  target  audience 
of  professional  IT  job  seek¬ 
ers  with  Computerworld’s 
Co-Branded  Email  Blasts. 
This  unique  program  allows 
you  to  choose  your  criteria 
of  100%  opt-in  subscribers 
by  geography,  company 
size,  job  title  and  industry. 

Call  Laura  Wilkinson  at 
800-762-2977  for  details! 


I  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Frank  Hayes 

Real  Architects 


WANT  TO  BE  AN  ARCHITECT? 

I  don’t  mean  an  “IT  architect,”  though  that’s 
smely  an  appealing  career  target  Last  week, 
The  Open  Group  announced  a  new  level  in  its 
IT  architect  certification  program:  Distinguished  Certified  IT 
Architect.  It  requires  proving  you  have  executive-level  IT  vi¬ 
sion,  governance  expertise,  and  conununication  and  leadership 
skills.  That’s  a  VP-level  job,  typically  reporting  to  the  CIO. 

Nice  work  if  you  can  get  it 

In  IT,  we  love  titles  and  i  ules  and  what  the  building  i  likely,  ambitious  dreams 


and  schedule  are  adjusted 
yet  again  as  the  blueprints 
meet  construction  realities. 

And  when  the  building 
is  finally  complete,  there’s 
one  piece  left  fiir  the  archi¬ 
tect:  UabUity.  If  anything 
is  wrong  with  the  building 

—  no  matter  who  actually 
fouled  up  —  the  architect 
is  legally  responsible.  If 
the  building  falls  down,  it’s 
the  architect  who’s  sued. 

Full  disclosure;  My  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  architect,  so  I 
grew  iq>  with  this  process 

—  bid  openings,  construc¬ 
tion  site  visits,  the  whole 


His  work  begins  when 
a  client  wants  to  build 
something.  The  architect’s 
first  task:  getting  hired  for 
the  job.  That  means  sell¬ 
ing  the  cUent  on  what  the 
architect  can  do,  and  often 
pitching  ideas  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  building. 

Once  he’s  hired,  the 
real-world  architect  next 
discusses  budgets,  sched- 


(Scope  creep?  It  hap¬ 
pens,  but  not  often.  More 


More  “IT  architects”? 
Sure,  we  can  find  a  place 


n  of  on  IT  finally  accepted  the  plans  thing  we  could  really  us 


the  real  thing?  Not 
much.  But  maybe 
tt  should. 


and  the  bids,  the  architect  Frank  Hqpaa  is  Computi 

oversees  construction.  Yes,  world’s  senior  news 
as  in  hard  hat  and  muddy  columnist.  Contact  him 
boots.  And  yes,  plans  get  at/Tank_hayes@ 

changed,  and  the  budget  computerworld.com. 


Loud  PC  Solution  #3: 

Books  and  duct 
tape  should  do 
the  trick. 


Offbeat  advice  and  zany  support  tales  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Shark  Bait  experience.  Surf  over  to  sharkbait.computerworld.com 
to  chuckle  at  the  baits,  submit  a  few  of  your  own,  and  learn  a  thing 
or  two  about  technology. 

Tell  us  your  IT  tale  today! 
sharkbait.computerworld.com 


COMPUTERWORLD 

SHARK  ^IT 


Quad-core. 

Unmatched. 


CAREFUL,  DON'T  TRIP  OVER 

THE  INFRASTRUCTURE. 

Strength  and  power,  now  in  o  smaller,  more  convenient 
size.  Introducing  the  HP  BlodeSystem  c3000.  All  the 
technology  of  our  larger  BlodeSystem  in  on  efficient, 
compact,  affordable  package.  Careful,  watch  your  step. 


Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 
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